RASPBERRY

Raspberry (Rubus idaeus).
Shrub of the family Rosaceae.
Natives of Great Britain and other
European countries, raspberries
-will thrive in any soil except clay
or one that has a clay subsoil. The
canes should be planted in autumn
or spring, at a distance of two ft.
apart, and four ft. between the
rows. As they require some sup-
port, they thrive best if trained to
wires stretched horizontally at
intervals of 18 ins. above the
ground.

After planting, the canes should
be cut down to within six ins. of the
ground, and a dressing of well-
rotted manure applied to the sur-
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face of the earth as a mulch. Young
canes are produced during the
course of the year, but these should
be limited to three or four from
each parent plant. As fruit is
borne only on one-year-old canes,
the old wood should be cut away
ruthlessly at the end of each sea-
son, and the young canes reduced
to about one foot in height. The
principal disease, raspberry spot,
may be dealt with by spraying
the canes with a weak solution
of copper sulphate, or Bordeaux
mixture. Raspberries are shallow-
rooting subjects, hence, in prepar-
ing ground for their reception, it is
always advantageous to keep the
best of the soil nearest to the sur-
face. By wray of summer stimulant
superphosphate of lime or nitrate
of soda may be applied, and liberal
doses of liquid manure during the
period of the ripening of the fruit.
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Rasputin, GREQOEY (1873-1916).
Russian fanatic. Generally called
Rasputin, which means the im-
moral, his real
name was
Novildi, and
he was bom
a t Pokrovsky,
Siberia, the
son of a fisher-
man. He re-
ceived no edu-
cation and
only in his
later years
learned to write a scrawling hand.
He began life as a fisherman, but
when a very young man became a
professional pilgrim and actually
acquired the reputation of a saint.
In 1905 he was in fashion as a
" holy man" in Moscow, and
among his devotees wrere many
women, over whom he appeared
to exercise a hypnotic power. In
the same year he went to St.
Petersburg, appeared as the creator
of a new religious cult, and
gained an influence at the Russian
court, which was much increased
by the tsarina's belief m his
ability to cure and keep cured the
tsarevitch, her ailing son. Gradu-
ally he acquired a commanding
position among the reactionaries
or " dark forces," and made and
unmade ministers, while continu-
ing the dissolute life which had
given rise to the name by which
he was popularly known. Ban-
ished to Siberia, on his denuncia-
tion by Milyukoff in the Duma in
1913, he returned to St. Petersburg
soon after the outbreak of the First
Great War, was received with re-
newed favour by the tsarina, and
again became a sinister political
figure. On Dec. 29, 1916, he was
assassinated in Petrograd by some
highly placed Russians. Consult
Lost Splendour, Prince Felix
Youssoupoff, 1953.

Rassam, HOBMUZD (1826-1910).
Archaeologist. He was born at
Mosul, his father being a clergy-
man of the Chal-
dean Church.
Having assisted
Layard in his
excavations, he
studied at Mag-
el al en College,
Oxford, after-
wards returning
to his archaeol-
ogical work, dur-
ing which he
discovered the
palace of Ashurbanipal, at Nine-
veh. In 1854 he was made
British resident at Aden, and in
1864 he was sent to Magdala,
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R ASTATT
where King Theodore imprisoned
him until he was released by Na-
pier's expedition. During 1876-#>
he worked for the British Museum
at Assyrian and Babylonian sites
RassamdiedatHove,Sept.l5,191o!
Rasselas. Philosophical tale bv
Samuel Johnson, published in 1759
with the full title of The History of
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. It
consists mainly of musings and
moralisings on human life, linked by
a thread of the story of Rasselas in
the Happy Valley, and afterwards.
_ Ras Shamra. A Syrian coast
site N. of Latakia where excavation
by a French expedition revealed &
Bronze Age town. A Canaanitish
people, predecessors and perhaps
ancestors of the Phoenicians, set-
tled here during the third milien-
ium B.C., and their town, Ugarit
(q.v.), soon became an important
centre of E. Mediterranean and
Asiatic trade. Its maximum pros-
perity was when Egypt, with which
it did much trade, was strong
enough to enforce the security of
Syria. Among the tablets found
are many inscribed with literary
and mythological texts in a unique
cuneiform alphabet (Ugaritic).
Groups of foreign merchants, some
of them Mycenaeans, settled in the
town, and in the 13th century B.C.
it was dominated by the Hittite
kings, whose diplomatic corres-
pondence with the kings of Ugarit
has been found.
Rastatt OR RASTADT. Town of
Baden-Wurttemberg, West Ger-
many, on the Murg, 3 m. from its
union with the Rhine, and 14 m.
S.W. of Karlsruhe. The chief
building is the palace, built on the
model of the one at Versailles and
formerly the residence of the mar-
graves of Baden. A small place
then, Rastatt was destroyed by the
French in 1689, soon after which
the margrave of Baden rebuilt and
fortified it. It was, until 1871, one
of the strongest fortresses between
France and Germany, Pop. (est.)
14.000.
The peace of Rastatt between
Louis XIV and the emperor
Charles VI, signed March 7, 1714,
was one of the group of treaties
that put an end to the war of
the Spanish Succession. In 1797
another peace conference was held
here. This had no result, but was
notable because two of the French
envoys were murdered. The rea-
sons for the crime are obscure,
(See Utrecht, Treaty of).
Rastatt was captured from the
Germans on April 12, 1945, by
units of the French 1st army. After
the end of the war it came within
the French zone of occupation,